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S. A. Rupocenu’s Sons’ Paper Mills, Manayunk, Philadelphia 
I. L. Cracin & Co., Philadelphia. 
Warret & Geist, ‘‘ New Era,” Lancaster, Pa. 


These machines are built of the best material throughout; are almost noiseless in operation, and are fitted with every convenience to enable 
the operator to handle them with eusc, satety, speel and accuracy. Guaranteed satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 
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OUR EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 

‘This number ushers in the eighteenth year of the existence 
of the Prinrers’ CircuLar. For seventeen years we have 
labored successfully in what was comparatively a new field 
when the first number of the CinCULAR was issued in 1866. 
There were more dubious headshakings than enthusiastic wel 
comes, because the experiment of publishing such a periodical 
in Philadelphia was regarded by many well-wishers as a risky 
experiment. When it became apparent that there was room 
for the CIRCULAR; that there was a work for it to do, and that 
the fixed determination was to do it faithfully, thoroughly, 
well--friends and supporters increased, and they have been in- 
creasing ever since. 

Now that the CikCULAR is a fixture in the periodical litera- 
ture of the age, we desire to heartily thank old friends and 
new for their warm, steadfast encouragement, which we have 
striven hard to deserve, and will strive harder to merit in the 
future. 

Now, as in the past, we shall observe the rule of making few 
promises, pledging ourselves only to carry on the work the 
CIRCULAR has been doing for seventeen years and to keep fully 
abreast with the progress made in printing throughout its va- 
rious branches; in the manufacture of paper, and the making 
and publishing of books and newspapers. 

Again thanking our friends for support in the past, doubling 
our endeavors to merit it in the future, we trustfully, hopefully 
open Volume Eighteen of the PRiInTERs’ CIRCULAR. 

wats nee a 

THe CENTRAL Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, Mo., has issued a 
Double English ‘‘Scribner,’? somewhat in the style of its 
‘* Harper ’’ series. The same foundry announces a series of 
** Geometric Italic,’’ to match their popular ¢*¢ seometric;”” the 
Long Primer size of the+Italic has already been issued, 
and the Nonpareil, Brevier and Pica sizes are promised to fol- 
low at an early date. 











FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

Nine months ago a few true philanthropists in New York 
put into operation a free circulating library. Books are cheap 
in this country, but in the larger cities there are people so poor 
that a pound of beef is of more value to them than a book. 
When the question arises between lack of reading matter and 
going hungry, it is not in average human nature to put aside 
victuals for mental pabulum. It is true that many of our intel- 
lectual men and women were born and nurtured in poverty, 
but managed in childhood to accidentally get hold of books 
that shaped their future careers. On the other hand, in our 
rapidly changing American life, hundreds of families are 
plunged from the height of affluence to the depths of pinching 
poverty. This class, always accustomed to reading, can readily 
find solace for misfortune in books, but have not the means to 
procure the volumes. To meet the wants of both these classes, 
in short, of all desirous to read but wanting the means where- 
with to purchase reading matter, a free circulating library was 
started by well-meaning men, who commenced a good work 
in a new field. 

The first report of this new work covers a period of six 
months, during which time the association loaned ten thousand 
books to persons too poor to buy them or to subscribe to any 
library. It 1s gratifying to state that not more than one in a 
thousand of the books was lost, and that three-tenths of the 
volumes loaned were of the class known as ‘‘solid literature,’’ 
scientific works, histories, biographies, geographies, and tra- 
vels. So quietly and effectively was the work done, that very 
few of even well-posted New Yorkers knew of the existence 
of the free circulating library in their own city until a public 
appeal for help was made, aid being needed to purchase 
additional books, for the demands upon the resources of the 
library are rapidly increasing, and the work being done through 
its agency is too important to be abandoned or circumscribed. 
A library such as this one is of incalculable benefit to the large 
class of lads who are desirous of teaching themselves, but can- 
not afford to buy such books as are required. To those, old 
or young, who read for the mere pleasure of reading, a free 
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library is a public blessing, because it helps the readers from 
falling into evil ways, and educates info better and more useful 
citizens all using the books. In every large city one free cir; 
culating library would be worth a hundred policemen. ‘To 
give young men opportunities for teaching themselves how to 
do right is a hundred fold better, as well as financially cheaper, 
than punishing them for doing wrong. Keformers in large 
cities should lose as little time as possible in testing the efficacy 
of free circulating libraries. 





o- 
PUBLISHERS FOSTERING ART. 
Messrs. Harper Brothers have taken a new departure for the 
The 
firm offers the handsome cash prize of $3,000 for the best i!lus- 


sake of securing artistic book illustrators in America. 


tration of Alfred Domelt’s Christmas Hymn, suitable for pub- 
lication in //arper’s Magazine. Competitors must not be over 
twenty-five years of age, and the drawings are to be forwarded 
to Harper Brothers not later than August first, of the present 
year. To insure rigid impartiality, giving the unknown, ob- 
scure young artist an equal chance for success with the young 
man or woman already having won something of a reputation, 
each drawing is to be accompanied by an assumed name or 
motto, but with an envelope containing the real name—none of 
the latter to be opened until after the award has been made by 
the judges. The judges selected are RK. Swaine Gifford, F. 
D. Millet, and Charles Parsons. The successful drawing is to 
be engraved in Harper’s Magazine for 1883. Should other 
competitive drawings sent in be found suitable, second, third, 
and fourth awards will be made, the lower sums to be designated 
at the option of the Messrs. Harper. The Domelt Christmas 
Hymn, published in 1837, is the one for illustration of which 
artists are invited to compete; a printed copy of the hymn will 
be sent on application to Harper Brothers. The first prize of 
$3,000 must be used by the winner in obtaining art education 
in one or more of the best American schools, and to go and 
remain abroad six months for studying the old masters. These 
conditions will stimulate to action precisely such young persons 
as American art needs—ladies and gentlemen possessing gifts 
for art in need of development and culture. Little personal 
benefit would be conferred on American art by paying a pre- 
cociously talented artist under twenty-five years of age $3,000 
for an exceptionally brillant drawing. So much money easily 
earned would turn his or her thoughts from the pursuit 
of art to the pursuit of pleasure, and be the means of spoiling 
a promising artist instead of gaining one. Llarper Brothers 
are acting judiciously as well as liberally, and their example 
is worthy of the emulation of all our great publishing 
houses. 
‘a 

By A blunder of the printers, in the famous ‘first column ”’ 
of the London 7imes—which has been irreverently described 
as the ‘‘ Hatch, Match and Dispatch Column ’’—-the headings 
over the lists of births and deaths, in the issue of November 3, 
were transposed, and every one can picture to himself the 
melancholy record of female mortality which resulted. 





THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PAPERS. 


The long-talked-of and much-written-about papers relating 
to Benjamin Franklin, collected in London by Henry Stevens, 
and purchased by the United States Government, are said by 
one who has cursorily examined the collegtion, and is compe- 
tent to give judgment, to be worth far more than was paid. 
Very seldom does our Government secure a bargain in any 


market, generally paying more for rubbish than private indi- 
viduals and corporations give for valuable literary wares. Let 
us be thankful that the people of the United States have secured 
a good thing at low rates, in procuring these precious papers 
referring to the great printer. 

Many of the priceless manuscripts were found in unexpected 
places; a considerable number were found in a tailor’s shop in 
London, where they had been carelessly left by one of Frank- 
lin’s descendants. The tailors had helped themselves to what 
appeared, in their eyes, to be waste paper; several sheets had 
been Cut into a pattern for coat sleeves; others had the figures 
of customers’ measurements figured on the back. Fortunately 
all were recovered and restored, and have been mounted and 
bound in sixty volumes. 

Among the curious and valuable matter in the collection is 
the original of the petition of the Continental Congress to King 
George III., endorsed by its presiding officer, Henry Middle- 
ton; a complete copy, in Franklin’s handwriting, of his cele- 
brated ‘‘Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion,’’ bearing the 
date of 1728; an autograph letter of Franklin’s to Cadwallader 
Cobden, urging him to marry, setting forth a goodly number 
of reasons why a man is likely to become worthless and un- 
happy unless he isa husband. Most of the epistle is written 
in a humorous vein, forming a relief to the grave State papers 
in which the collection is rich. It is a fortunate thing that these 
papers of Franklin have, after so many years and through 
such strange circumstances, found their way at last where of 
right they belong, into the custody of the Government of the 


United States. 
oe amenst ae OO Ca 
PRICES OF NEWSPAPERS REDUCED. 

Within the past month a remarkably large number of news- 
papers have reduced their prices, being enabled to do so by 
the general prosperity of the country. So closely interwoven 
is American journalism with all the business interests of the 
country, that a depression in trade causes newspapers to lan- 
yuish; buoyancy in business produces an increased prosperity 
in the press. In nearly every instance the reduction in price 
has been accompanied by a further increase of business and 
augmented energy and enterprise. The Commercia/, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., now sold for two cents, claims that its business has 
rapidly swollen since the reduction from four cents was made. 
The Yourna/ and the Transcript, of Boston, and the Democrat 
and Chronicle and the Union and Advertiser, of Rochester, N. 
Y., have reduced their price to one cent, becoming penny 
papers not from necessity, but to, conform with what their 
owners deemed to be a wise, progressive business policy. 
A very long list of newspapers have, in the same period, 
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found it expedient to increase in size without making any ad- | 
vance in price. Virtually this course is a decrease in the cost 
of the paper to the reader, who, by such change, gets more for | 
the same money. The Milwaukee Sentine/, for instance, has | 


ranks of the big journals of the great West. The St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat issues a frequent supplement, pasting and fold- 
ing its supplementary issues—a great convenience for readers, 
not yet adopted by any other newspaper, we believe. 


In the South the journals all show the same gratifying marks | 


of general prosperity. All the prominent Southern papers 
show unmistakable marks of improvement and flourishing 
progress. From all parts of the country papers come to us 
printed from new type, and on new presses. To one and all 
we wish not only a maintenance of prosperity, but a still 
further increase thereof. 





- 
USES OF PAPER. 

Mechanical ingenuity is rapidly finding new uses for paper. 
In the work of multiplying the utilities paper is capable of the 
ingenious mechanics of Europe, particularly those of England, 
keep pace with our own restless inventors. An Englishman 
has perfected a preparation for hardening thick paper to such 
an extent that it may be readily used as the wooden boards are. 
The use of hardened paper as al uilding material is not a new 
thing. In a recent industrial exhibition in Australia, there was 
shown a house constructed entirely of paper; the interior fur- 
nished with curtains, carpets, tables, chairs, dishes—all of 
paper. In Germany paper plates are made in great numbers 
now; it is hardly necessary to say that these defy breakage at 
the hands of the clumsiest house servants. 

In France the workers in paper have, as would be expected, 
turned their attention to pressing paper into the service of the 
dressmakers, and have succeeded, too. A paper lace has been 
perfected in Paris which at once found favor in the eyes of the 
actresses of the French capital. In artificial light it is hard, by 
the eye alone, to distinguish it from lace made of thread. It is 
tough, soft and cheap, so that the wearers care little how badly 
it is rumpled in stormy scenes. Encouraged by the success 
of the paper lace, a Parisian paper-maker went to work at pre- 
paring a showy stage costume for feminine wear, composed en- 
tirely of paper. This triumph of paper-making ingenuity has 
been exhibited, but not worn as yet. It is ornamented with 
paper lace and trains of fuchsias of the same material. 

Here at home we have paper boats. A canoe of paper has 
been paddled through two thousand miles of rivers by an ex- 


perienced canoeist, who preferred a paper craft on account of | 


its lightness, the weight being only fifty-eight pounds. His 
long journeyings taught him that the paper boat possessed the 
additional advantages of elasticity and durability. Enthusiastic 
boatmen say that the day is not far distant when yachts, liyhter 


and stauncher than any yet built, will be constructed wholly | 


of paper. In a paper hull the outside presents a surface smooth 
as glass, unbroken by joint, lap, or seam. Vessels of paper, 
unlike those of iron or steel, can be used in all climates, being 














non-conductors of heat or cold. Neither do the paper surfaces 


| . . 
| Shrink or absorb moisture. 


With paper houses, paper furniture, paper dishes, paper 


| canoes and yachts, may we not, by 1890, possess paper muskets 


added a column to each of its eight pages, elevating it to the and pistols, perhaps even artillery of paper? The latter may 


sound strange, but not more so than paper lace or a paper 
canoe would have sounded fifteen years ago, 
et TEES PTE 
A CONVENTION OF AUTHORS. 

Steps are now being taken towards holding a convention of 
authors of all nations at Amsterdam, in September of the pre 
sent year. The “ International Literary Association ’’ has the 
matter in charge, and the city and time have been selected be- 
cause a World’s Fair will be in progress at Amsterdam next 
Fall. To awaken a universal interest in the novelty of the 
assemblage of authors from every country, the International 
Literary Association offers prizes for the best essays upon ‘* Hol- 
land, and freedom of thought and utterance in Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ’’—assuredly a fruitful 
theme, upon which all Anglo-Saxon pens cannot well fail to 
wax eloquent. In order to guard against essays of formidable 
length on so tempting a subject, the space allotted to each 
competing writer is limited to 1,200 lines of forty letters each. 
All authors are privileged to make the essays as much briefer 
as they choose. Competition is open to the world; any lan- 
guage may be employed, but French is pref rred. Prize es- 
says will be translated into French before being printed, at the 
expense of the Association. A gold-plated medal of silver will 
be the first prize; the other prizes will be bronze medals. It is 
not essential for authors attending the convention to compete 
for the prizes, nor is it incumbent upon competitors to visit Am- 
sterdam next September. If the convention turns out a success 
in point of numbers, Amsterdam and Holland will have good 
reason to be proud of a new thing in the history of the world’s 
literature. 


——_—_—___—___ @ oe _—_________ 


GAMBETTA AS AN EDITORIAL WRITER. 


Brilliant as an orator, Leon Gambetta was the reverse as a 
writer, especially for his newspaper. His advent in the office 
of his journal at night struck terror to the heart of the 
managing editor, for he knew that an article columns in length 
would be prepared to weigh down the next issue. At his en- 
trance he would invariably exclaim, in an airy way, ‘I shall 
want about half a column to night.’’ Then he would sit down 
and cover page after page with his close, cramped handwriting, 
which the compositors heartily anathematized. As the hours 
rolled by he would stimulate himself with draughts of black 


| coffees followed later by a little Burgundy. On, on his pen 


| would move, always on the same article, until the contemplated 


half-column would flow over into three, four or more columns. 
His article ha‘l to go on the first page of the paper, after the 
Parisian fashion, crowding out all other paragraphs. No won- 
der Gambetta’s paper was not a financial success, notwith- 
standing his great political power and wide popularity. No 
public could stand a ponderous editorial covering an entire 
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page of the paper; the infliction was too much for human na- 
ture. Gambetta may have been a great statesman; he certainly 
was a dull editor. 

One of his invariable customs in the editorial room was to 
profess ignorance of the enormous length of his articles. On 
finishing, it was his wont to exclaim: ‘‘ There, those few lines 
will state our case plainly.’”’ On being informed by the man- 
aging editor that his few lines amounted to five columns, he 
would laugh heartily. Not so the other editorial writers, 
whose shorter and more pungent articles would be crowded 
out by one unconscionably long leader of the prosy chief and 
proprietor. To the last Gambetta imagined himself to be a 
particularly accomplished writer of editorials, possessing the 
faculty of saying a great deal in a few words. 


2 eo —__—_ - 


TRADE BRIEFLETS. 


Mr. H. B. Davis has been admitted as a partner in the firm 
of Thos. S. Dando & Co., printers, 307 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Dando, although among the youngest, is one of the most energetic and 
successful business men of the Quaker City 


THE twenty-page anniversary number of the Philadelphia 
7imes has been much commented upon and commended. To us, one of 
its most striking features was the creditable manner in which all the en- 
gravings were printed, considering that the work was done on a fast 
perfecting press, running at the rate of 25,000 te 30,000 impressions per 
hour. What an improvement was this upon the early days of the eight- 
cylinder rotary, when Cei. Maurice humorously advertised in the Ledger 
that he wanted to inform his patrons that he kept stationery and blank- 
books for sale, “if the bad type and worse paper on which the Ledger 
was printed would allow it to be read!” The excellent judgment in se. 
lecting and taste in displaying the type used on 7he 7imes is due to Mr. 
Frank McLaughlin, the manager, whose years of experience as one of 
*niladelphia’s best job printers have been of incalculable benefit to the 
paper. 


__--- — + @e- 


OBITUARY. 


Hugh J. Durborow, for the past ten years marine editor of the Phila- 
deiphia North American, died March 19, at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, of congestion of the lungs and heart disease. He had been unwell 
and confined to his home for six weeks, and after resuming work for two 


weeks, was taken with a relapse about ten days ago, which terminated 
fatally. Mr. Durborow was a native of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
He 


had been attached to the North American, as compositor and marine 


and coming early in life to this city, learned the trade of a printer. 


editor, for thirty-five years. He leaves a wife, and son and daughter. 


Joseph E. Allen, a manufacturer of printers’ cases and furniture, died 
of consumption, in Philadelphia, March 26. 
a 
THE first successful attempt to print music from type was 
made at Mentz in 1490, at which time three hundred copies 
were considered a large edition of any book. x 


saint 

D. Narter, of London, in 1823, so improved the cylinder 
machines previously in use that, for many years after, both in 
Europe and America, newspaper machines were known as 
Nay-Peer presses. Napier’s improvements greatly simplified 
the mechanism of the cylinder press and added several new 


features. His patents are dated in the years 1823 and 1830. 





(Communicated. } 
TREATMENT OF ROLLERS. 
To the Editor of the Printers? Circular : 

Sir:—I have had a new revelation in regard to the treatment 
of rollers; at least it is new to me, and I am willing to give the 
trade the benefit of it. 

Rollers often become dirty or clogged upon the surface by 
the ‘* fuz’’ from paper, cards, etc., and often by impurities in 
the ink. 
Well, the first impulse is to wash the roller in that case. 
time you wash a roller you extract a portion of its “ life,’’ 


I have had considerable ink lately of that character. 
Every 


and oftentime it is put up too wet or else too dry. 
I have found that, in the case of a comparatively new roller 
too new to have dried out—by taking a sharp knife and care- 
fully scraping off the ink and dirt, your roller will be in much 
better order than after washing, and it will last twice as long. 
Of course, great care must be taken in the use of the knife 
to avoid lacerating the roller; but it is very easy after a little 
practice. It can only be done with a reasonably sharp knife. 
Puivrapecenia, March 14, 1383. B. G. Burrows. 
scc-oaslabpincsalinieimesiccheencee 
(Communicated.) 
WANTS TO KNOW. 
To the E-ditor of the Printers’ Circular : 
SIR: 
how a printer who pays his bills 7 _/#// may be enabled to com 


Will you be good enough to inform an anxious inquirer 


pete with those printers who ‘‘compromise’’ with the paper 
dealer, type foundry, ¢/ 7 omne, for twenty-five or thirty per cent? 
And the greater trouble is, those very dealers will afterwards 


trust those very ‘‘ compromisers,”’ 


only to have the operation re 
peated, to the disadvantage of square printers! What encour 
agement to be honest and fair can a man find in such pro 
ceedings ? BENJAMIN FRANKIAN. 

Pairapecpnta, March 15, 1883. 

<e- 

HERE is an old story about Fust, the associate of Gutenberg, 
the inventor of printing. As soonas the Bible, which these two 
pioneers of the art had printed, was complete, Fust took a 
number of copies to Paris to sell. The first copy he sold to 
the king for 750 crowns, and another to the archbishop for 600 
crowns, and to less illustrious or less worthy persons he sold 


other copies for much smaller sums, each one thinking that he 


possessed a marvel of penmanship. So delighted was the arch- 
bishop with his purchase that he took it to th who, in 
emulation, produced his volume. In spite oi neces in 


the great initial letters, which were painted by hand, the text 
in both was found to be identical, down to the smallest details, 
Other 
There was 


which would be impossible in books written by hand. 
copies, too, it came to be known, had _ been sold. 
no way of accounting for the mystery except by magic, and 
poor Fust was committed to stand his trial for sorcery and 
was imprisoned. Only upon a full disclosure of his process 
of printing, which had hitherto been jealously kept secret, did he 
obtain liberty; and this he did not long enjoy, dying shortly 
after of the plague, before he could return to his own country. 
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A WELL-PAID AUTHOR. 

A letter from Atlanta, Ga., says: An occasional and very 
noticeable figure on the streets of Atlanta, in the afternoon, is 
an erect, stout, middle-aged gentleman, with ‘an exceedingly 
vigorous walk, always dressed in neat black, and with a pair 
of penetrating black eyes looking through spectacles with a 
kindly twinkle of humor in them. Said some one to a stranger, 
‘* That individual gets a larger annual salary from his pen than 
the governor, congressmen, or senators from Georgia, and than 
a majority of railroad and bank presidents.’’ ‘Ah!’ said 
the stranger, with keen interest, ‘who is he? ‘That is 
William Henry Peck, the writer,’’ and the informant proceeded 
to give some interesting particulars of Mr. Peck: ‘* He has 
been twenty two years writing for Mr. Bonner’s Ledger, and 
now writes exclusively for it at a large salary. Mr. Peck isa 
professional story writer. He writes as much by artistic rule 
and design as an artist or architect. His stories are woven 
with purpose and trained skill. He has made a study of serial 
writing. Every chapter is a finished and careful production of 
a practiced novelist, guided by an intelligent mind, disciplined 
in producing effect. Every contribution to an issue of the 
Ledger is written to be as complete as possible in itself, while 
still a link in a connected story. Truth to historical particulars 
is closely preserved by study of the times portrayed. Bonner 
is a peculiar fellow. He buys the best trotters—Rarus, Poca- 
hontas and other monarchs of the racing stud—and_ buries 
them in his stables. He does the same with story writers of 
excellence and popularity; he buys them up at large prices and 
buries them in the Zedger. He has had Sylvanus Cobb and 
Mrs. Southworth and Mr. Peck for over two decades. Peck’s 
stories are in great demand. The New York Weekly paid him 
$15,000 cash for three stories ten years ago, and has not pub. 
lished them yet. The proprietor says he is holding them until 
Mr. Peck stops, when they will be still more valuable than 
they are. Years ago Mr. Peck took a story to Mr. Derby, then 
Appleton’s head book man. Derby wouldn’t even negotiate 
for it. The story sold for $5,000 and then brought as much 
more royalty to the author. Bonner has hundreds of thousands 
of readers for his edger. He caters to two classes of readers, 
young boys from twelve to eighteen years, and old men who 
have passed the active business age. Buth of these classes 


love stories, and require different kinds. Sylvanus Cobb tickles | 


the boys, and Mr. Peck pleases and entertains the old gentle 
men. Men in the prime of age and activity don’t like stories, 
and have no turn for them. Another curious peculiarity of the 
constituency of such papers as the Ledger is that it is mainly 
drawn from the poor and laboring classes. 

‘*The difference in writing for such papers as the Ledger, 
under such a contract as Mr. Peck enjoys from Mr. Bonner, 
and furnishing articles for the Century or Harter’s is, that for 
a good long story for the Ledger Mr. Peck gets several thou- 
sand dollars. He writes only one or two a year, and while 
working laboriously on them, he has resting time, but he gets 
less literary reputation. The contributor to the Century gets 
one or two chances a year at a remuneration of one or two 


| hundred dollars. The Ledger writer secures a fine living and 





less fame. The Century contributor gets more fame, but far 
less money. The money makes the pot boil and brings the 
comforts and luxuries. So, in a commercial point of view, the 
Ledger employment is the sensible one. But the truth is, that 
a royal Ledyer income is as rare as literary fame. And Pecks, 
able to command $10,000 salaries by writing stories, are as rare 
as $10,000 railway magnates, and deserve as much respect 
for a marked superiority of endowment and achievement.”’ 





. 
THE SUBSCRIBER’S ADDRESS. 

The carriers’ address is legendary with every newspaper, 
but no one ever hears anything of the ‘‘subscriber’s address.’’ 
Why not? He has a side to his story, and is entitled to a 
hearing. When he gets it, his address will read something as 
follows : 

Say, you carrier-boy, hold on a minute! This is New Year’s 
day—the beginning of 1883. There are several new leaves | 
want you to turn over before the sun goes down to-night. 
When you come spooking along here at five o’clock in the 
morning to leave my paper, I want you to remember that it is 
to be shoved through the opening in the side door. I have 
left word at the office about fifty times, but you insist on throw- 
ing it on the front steps. If you persist in this persistency I'll 
make hash of you some fine morning ! 

There’s another trifle | want to refer to. Why on earth 
can’t you come along here without trying to raise the dead ? 
You are not hired to slam gates, stone dogs, chase cats, or 
whistle. You are not happy unless you wake up half your 
patrons, but I’m a patron who won’t stand it any longer. The 
very next time you come along here with that infernal “Sally 


Walters,’’ or whatever her cognomen is, I’m going to jump 
out of bed and take after you, and five minutes after I have 
got hold of your hair you’ll take rank with the baldest bald- 
head in America. 


And, by the way, how ofien are you going to skip me this 
year? Your excuses are altogether too thin. Don’t try that 
on me this year! I’m kind-hearted and long-suffering, but 
here is a limit to all things. The very next time I miss my 
daily I’m going to hire a field-piece, load it to the muzzle with 
powder, nails, glass and broken stones, and tie you where you 
will get the full force of the discharge right between your 
eyes ! 

And you want to leave that dog of yours at home. I’m 
laying for that cur! When you can’t set him on our cat you 
manaye to meet some other carrier with another canine and 
get up a fight and raise a neighborhood hubbub. Oh! I’ve 
had my eye on you, young man, and you've got to step high 
for the next 365 days! Yes, I know it’s cold, and you have 
to get up early, and it's a long and lonesome route, but you 
must also respect my feelings. Here’s a dollar for you, and I 
want you to brace up and drop your mean little tricks. No 
reason why you shouldn’t some day be President if you begin 
right. That’s all, and when you want a new pair of mittens 
you know where to come for them. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

It is stated, and on the very best authority, that within the 
twelve years which have passed since Dickens’ death no less 
than 4,239,000 volumes of his works have been sold in England 
alone. A long way the first on this astonishing list stands 
**Pickwick,’’ while ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ the second, is al- 
most equally far in front of *‘Dombey and Son.”’ “Little 
Dorrit’ has found nearly as many,feaders as “* iMartin Chuzzle- 
wit,’’ while, with the exception of ‘* Edwin Drood,’’ ‘‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities,’’ and ‘Great Expectations’’ take the 
Nor has his popularity been confined to Eng- 
land or to English-speaking people. 


lowest place. 
French, German and 
Italian, Russian and Swedish translations of his works ap- 
peared during his life-time; when he was still but a young man 
the pages of ‘* Boz’? were devoured, we have been told, with 
enthusiasm in Silesian villages; ‘‘ Pickwick,’’ it is said, and 
on no less circumstantial authority, was found equal, when all 
else failed, to the task of soothing the sleepless nights of Me- 
hemet Ali. Mr. Foster has published a story of a strange half- 
human recluse who had built his cell amid the eternal snows 
of the Sierra Nevada, and who found in * Pickwick”’ and in 
‘*Nicholas Nickelby’’ the only intercourse with humanity 
that he desired. as has been said by one who 
has certainly managed to refute his own words 


If it were true 
if it were true 
that present popularity is the only safe presage of future glory, 
what an eternity of glory should await Dickens! And yet 
present popularity, how vague, how brilliant and irresistible 
soever it may be, or what manner of prologue it may furnish 
to future glory, is quite another matter from that glory itself 

from the real definite glory—the one thing, as M. Renan tells 
us, which has the best chance of not being altogether vanity. 
That posterity will regard Dickens as he was regarded in his 
life-time, or even as we now regard him, is, of course, out of 
the question. ‘*To the public,’’ said Prof. Ward, in a lecture 
‘delivered in Manchester in the year of Dickens’ death, ‘to 
the public his faults were often inseparable from his merits; 
and when our critical conscience told us that he was astray in 
one of his favorite directions, the severest censure we had for 
him was that he was growing ‘more like himself’ than ever.’’ 
That the critical conscience of posterity will have far severer 
censure for Dickens than this, one cannot doubt, nor indeed 
can any one, thoughtful for the fame of English literature, desire 
that it should not. ‘*No man,”’’ it has been well said, ‘*can 
trust himself to speak of his own time and of his own con 
temporaries with the same sureness of judgment and the same 
proportion as of times and men gone by.’’ Brought up, as 
most of us have been, in the faith of Dickens; whose earliest 
laughter has been stirred by Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller 
and Mr. Micawber; whose earliest tears have flowed for the 
one sordid wretchedness of David Copperfield’s forlorn child- 
hood, or for Florence Dombey toiling up the ‘great wide 


” 


vacant stairs,’? with her brother in her arms and singing as 
she goes; who have stolen trembling after Jonas Chuzzlewit 
through that awful wood, or stared with face as pale as Pip 


himself at that grim midnight visitor in the lonely Temple 





chambers—to such it must surely seem little short of profanity 
to consider too curiously the old familiar pages; to stand afar 
off, contemplating with cold, impartial scrutiny the old fa- 
miliar figures, as though, like Trabb’s boy, we did not know 
them. 
See ea 
LAWYERS AND EDITORS. 

If I should charge the Press in the same proportion that 
lawyers charge for their time, I should get about a thousand 
dollars for this letter. Mr. Z. L, White (as 
lovely a fellow as ever wrote a paragraph) now the editor of 
the Providence /ress, and I were associated as correspondents 
of the New York 7ribune. The Alabama Treaty, on whose 
provisions two continents hung breathlessly, had been signed 
and sent to the Senate. A copy 
came to us as legitimately as any piece of news comes into the 
Press office, but it happened so that we could not tell where it 
came from. We were brought before the Senate and sent to a 
committee, and we refused to answer and tell where the treaty 
as printed in the 7ridune came from. 
about a fortnight. 


Here is a case: 


This was many years ago. 


We were locked up for 
The great public was with us, and we had 
more applications for our autographs than we could pay postage 
on, and we had cases of wine, cases of brandy, demijohns of 
whisky, boxes of cigars, woodcock, 
ducks, flowers and such things galore. Senators came to our 
rooms for drinks and lunches, and the whole thing from be- 
ginning to end was a great joke. But 
point—-we were, of course, released by a tremendous majority 


terrapin, canvasback 


and here comes the 


of the Senate, buf there were certain legal points to be disposed 
of. We had been indicted for disrespect to the Senate, or 
something of the kind. 


We engaged a lawyer, and he went 
into court and asked that our indictment be quashed. That 
was all, and the indictment was quashed. How much, Mr. 
Editor, do you think he charged for that five minutes’ work ? 
He charged, and I paid him, $500 for that job, and I have his 
name on my check to show it. Suppose a newspaper man had 
taken $500! Well, you know what Pistol said when he was 
compelled to eat the garlic.—//. ¥. Ramsdell, in the Vhilada. 
Press. 





* 

ONE set of Charles Reade’s scrap-books are filled with para 
graphs about women, and are labeled /emina Vera. Others are 
devoted to reports of curious police cases under the heading of 
Curtalia, or man as revealed in courts of law. Several ponde 
rous tomes, labeled Neg? Loct, contain the reports of dark deeds 
perpetrated in public institutions. When Mr. Reade writes a 
play, he does his work in a most systematic manner. _ His origi 
nal MS. is handed to his secretary, who makes a careful copy. 
This is revised by the author, and a fresh copy is made, with 
instructions for prompter and stage-manager. Then the author 
has an interview with a first-class artist, and a set of sketches 
are made. These drawings are sent to the wood-engraver or 
lithographer, for large posters or window-cards. Appropriate 
music is written by a competent musician, and several complete 
sets of the score are arranged. 
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JAPANESE PAPER. 


Paper is an article of great utility to our Sisters in Japan. 


Not only do they use paper fans, paper pouches and paper | 
lanterns, but also paper pocket-handkerchiefs, paper umbrellas, | 


paper water-proof cloaks, paper walls, paper windows and 


paper string. 
The Japanese obtain it from a different source from our own. 
Instead of old rags being converted into clean piper, they make 


use of the Broussonetia papyfera, stripped, dried, and then | 
steeped in water till the outer green layer comes off. Itischeap, | 


four sheets of the ordinary quality being worth about one 


farthing. It is paper that does not tear evenly; some kinds are | 
tough— more like cloth. When required for string, it is deftly | 


twisted into a strong twine, which in some cases is made of part 
of the paper forming the wrapper. 

When oiled, it is made into waterproof clothing, or stretched 
on a neatly constructed bamboo frame and used as an umbrella 
One kind is manufactured to assume the appearance of leather, 
and is made into tobacco pouches, and pipe and fan cases, 
The conjurors use a kind of white tissue paper in the famous 
butterfly trick, when a scrap, artistically twisted, hovers over a 
paper fan with all the fluttering movements of the living insect. 

The strongest and commonest of the several Japanese papers 
is made from the bark of the Mitsuma, a shrub which attains 
about a yard and a half in height, and blossoms in Winter, 
thriving ina poor soil. When the stem has reached its full 
growth it is cut off close to the ground, when offshoots spring 
up, which are again cut as soon as they are large enough. 

A paper of superior quality is made from the Kozu, a shrub 
of the mulberry family, which grows to the height of two yards 
and a half. It is a native of China, and has not long been im- 
ported into Japan, where it is now much cultivated. The 
stocks are planted two feet apart, often serving as hedges to 
separate fields. The shoots which, under good conditions, at- 
tain their full size, are cut down in October, in the fourth or fifth 
year after planting. 

Paper is made with these two descriptions of bark in the fol- 
lowing manner: The twigs are steeped in water for a fortnight, 
when the outer portion becomes detached and is carried away, 
if in running water. ‘The inner bark is removed, washed 
and dried, and then subjected for three or four hours to the 
action of steam and boiling water, which softens it. It is then 
struck with staves until a fine paste is formed, which, mixed 
with water, serves to make paper by a process similar to that 
employed in Europe. 

Kuzo paper is very strong in the direction of the fibres, and 
to obtain paper of equal resistance in every direction, two, 
three or four thicknesses are superposed, with the fibres running 
in different directions. It is thus that the strong papers are 
obtained that serve for covering umbrellas and other similar 
purposes, as well as artificial leather. The Japanese also 
make from the Gampi a transparent paper as strong as that 
from Kozu, but much finer and more supple. 
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ARE LITERARY LADIES PLAIN? 

That was hardly a civil or a truthful statement, says the 
Evening Post, made by a writer himself not unknown to fame, 
that women who choose for life-work a literary career are for 
ihe most part plain in person and lack the charm and grace pe 
culiar to their sex; and that in proportion to their success in this 


field of endeavor they.show their indifference to dress and per 





sonal adornment, and often become notable rebels to recognized 
sucial rules and observances, and write and speak contemptu 
msly of the current modes and manners of society, and the 
changes and caprices of the world of fashion. It is easy to 
write and print hard sayings agaiast women whose pen or voice 
has done so much to the credit and for the elevation of Ameri 
can literature at home and abroad, and so much to help in 
ighting national wrongs, and for the correction of deep-seated 
public and social evils. ‘The woman who can stir all hearts, and 
.waken sympathies in dull natures when sympathy for the suf 
ering or the oppressed is demanded; who has the genius or the 
ibility to paint life in its many phases and ever-changing con 
ditions and relations, recording her impressions skillfully and 
acceptably to an exacting and critical world of readers; the 
woman who is herself a worshipper of Nature, of the true, the 
sood, the beautiful in the wide domain of art, and keenly alive 
to all the influences which conspire to make home life a para 
dise regained—it is not to be thought that such a woman, even 
.f some physical defect mars the lines of beauty in face or form, 
is untidy in dress or lacking in those feminine charms and 
yraces which are the crowning glory of womanhood. The 
number of really beautiful women—beautiful in form and fea- 
ture—is not large. Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Miss Landon, 
Mrs. Sigourney, George Eliot—none of these are described as 
beauties; the magnetism of their manners, the graciousness 
and truces of womanly soulfulness which pervade their works 
—these are their jewels, outshining all physical defects and 
confirming the truthfulness of the poet who wrote: — 


Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin.”’ 


————E a _ 


CuRIosiriés in human nature and in human actions have 
become so common in several parts of Pennsylvania that it 
must be something remarkable that can claim more than ordi- 
nary attention. Heretofore Delaware County has not been 
brought to public notice as the home of the unnatural, but now 
that she has decided to assert claims to originality, the miracle 


counties and the prayer-cure counties may at once retire from 
business. A Delaware County man has been found who has a 
mania for patent almanacs. Sculpture, painting, literature, 
politics or philosophy convey no impression to his mind. The 
almanac is his Koran, his guide to life and death. Two rooms 
of his large farm house are filled with almanacs, and almanacs 
are found hanging from hooks in every room in the building. 
His friends present him with almanacs at New Year’s and a box 
full of almanacs on his birthday. For genuine eccentricity 
this man has no equal. Delaware County has tried but once 
and probably never will try again, It has reached the summit 
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THE CHILD IN A PRINTING-OFFICE. 


Who is the man that is looking so hard at the piece of 
Why does he hold 


paper? He is an intelligent compositor. 
the paper so close to his eyes? Because the correspondent who 
He is saying, 
And who is the other man 
What does 
IIe is going to help the intelligent compositor to 


Do you think he can do it? I don’t 


wrote it makes hen tracks. What is he saying ? 
‘1 can’t make out this stuff.’ 
going to the case? That is the furious foreman. 
he want? 
decipher the hen tracks. 
know, he can do most anything, but | guess that will be too 
much for him. Now I see another man coming; what is he 
going todo? ‘That is the precise proof reader; he is going to 
cast his eagle eye over the hen tracks to see where they lead 
to. Dv you think he can find out? No, not without a guide 


oracalcium light. Now, here comes another man—who is the 


man? That is the able editor. Where does he come from ? 


Krom his den. Now all the men are close together—see their 
heads ’most touch—and they are looking, every one, at the piece 
of paper; what are they doing that for? Because they are con- 
centrating their giant intellects upon the piece of paper to see 
what the hen-track correspondent means by his hieroglyphics. 
No, they are stumped. 
Yes. 


the piece of paper into the stove; why does he do that ? 


Have they found out ? Now they are 
And one of the men chucked 
Be- 


cause he can't read the hen tracks. Who is the small boy that 


yoing away from the case. 


has a grin on his face and his hat turned up in front? He is 
What is the able editor saying to him? He is 
telling him to go after the long-range shotgun. What for? 
Because the able editor wants to go hunting after the hen-track 
correspondent. Will he hurt him ? 
Do you think the correspondent ought to be killed ? 


M. Halstead. 


the office boy. 


Yes, he will, if he catches 
him. 
Certainly. 
ones 

NEWSPAPER FILES AS HISTORY. 

The loss of the Atchison Champion newspaper files by the 
recent fire was a public as well as a private calamity. Last 
February, in an anniversary article on the history of his paper, 
Col. Martin said of these files: 

Piled up in the corner of the Champion office is the most 
It is 
comprised in thirty-five bound volumes of the Champion, 


complete history of Atchison that will ever be written. 


weekly and daily, from the first issue made by the present pro 
prietor, February 20, 1858, up to this time. In these papers, 
many of them beginning to take on the yellow hue of age, 
every essential fact connected with the growth and develop- 
ment and daily life of the city of Atchison is recorded —mar- 
riages and deaths, transfers of property, the erection of all 
important buildings, the results of elections, the opening of 
streets, the building of railroads, fires and floods, the municipal 
policies suggested, discussed and adopted, and the daily life, 
thoughts, hopes, triumphs and disappointments of.an aspiring 
and energetic community are all embodied in these files. 

Now the Champion says, speaking of the appearance of its 
In a heap in the 
That 


editorial room the morning after the fire: 
corner is a square pile still retaining a certain outline. 





What miles of 
writing traced, what acres of paper toilsomely covered, what 
days and nights of labor are represented by those twisted 
pasteboard covers and scorched pages. 


heap represents the toil of twenty-five years. 


The charred rubbish 
was once the Instory of Atchison, of Kansas, of the United 
States, of the world to some extent, for a quarter of a century. 
The author of a book, though it be Webster’s Dictionary, 
could sit down and write it again if lost; but no human mind 
can reproduce a newspaper file, which is the recollection of a 
thousand people. 


What the Champion files were to Atchison the files now con- 


tained in the rooms of the State Historical Society at the State 
House are to the State of Kansas. Of these there are now 
2,525 bound volumes. These may be said to contain the ab 
solute history of Kansas, and of every county, town, hamlet 
and neighborhood. They come from every portion of the 
State. ‘They embrace the oldest files and the newest, from that 
of the first paper published in 1854, on the banks of the Mis 
souri, where the city of Leavenworth now stands, to the latest 
established newspapeis in Rawlins and Kearney counties. 
The editors and publishers of the Kansas newspapers established 
the Society, and have always constituted almost its entire mem 
bership. Their papers are a free gift to the Society, and only 
cost the State the expense of binding and cary for them. 





mn 
OLD CONNECTICUT NEWSPAPERS. 

I occasionally see a mention in the 7Zimes of old papers, old 
coins, and other old relics. I have a few papers as old as some 
that are mentioned, and I send you a list of them, which may 
interest some of the readers of the Zimes. ‘The oldest paper 
I have is the Connecticut Gazette and Universal /utelligencer, 
printed in New London by Timothy Green. It bears the date 
of Friday, December 23, 1785. There are two Connecticul , 


Courants, printed by Hudson & Goodwin— one dated Monday, 


1799. 
Phe last mentioned number contains the death of Gen. George 


December 12, 1791, the other Monday, December 23, 


Washington, an account of the funeral at Mount Vernon, of 
services held in Hartford churches, the President’s message to 
the Senate and [louse of Representatives informing them of 
Washington’s death, the announcement to the Army and Navy, 
resoluuions adupted by Congress relative to his death, etc. 
Phe paper, both inside and out, is dressed in deep mourning. 
Chis paper also contains the articles of treaty between the 
United Siates aud the Cherukee Indians. The treaty is signed 
by two Commissioners for the United States, thirty-nine Chero- 
kees, and fourteen witnesses. A Connecticut JZirror of August 
14, 1809, printed in Hartford by Charles Hosmer, dressed in 
deep mourning, and contains the death of Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull, and a short sketch of his life. This Governor was 
the son of Washington's famous ‘* Brother Jonathan’? Gove 
ernor in Revolutionary times.— Letter in Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

gb now 


TWELVE tokens was the daily 


task of a pressman in the 
United States in 1820. 
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AN ENGLISH CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

‘* What we ask of a literature is that it should give us some- 
thing of its own,’’ we said the other week, when speaking of 
the ‘*Shah Nameh”’ in its relation to poetry more truly repre- 
sentative of the Persian muse; and if this is a true test it must 
be applied to every literature, Eastern or Western, ancient or 
modern. No number of books written in the English language 
would, merely because they were produced on American soil, 
make an American litereture. 

While, however, American bibliographers chvrish the names 
of many worthless writers simply because they were born on 
American soil, it is the Americans themselves who have (infer- 
entially) started the theory that there is, properly speaking, no 
such thing as an American literature at all. There is an illus- 
tration of this in the anecdote with which Professor Nichol 
opens his book: ‘*Who are your poets?’’ demanded, with 
some touch of scorn, an English critic of an American lady. 
‘* Among others,’’ she replied, ‘* we have Chaucer, Shakspeare 
and Milton.’’ If this lady was right (and no well-bred Eng- 
lishman will gainsay her), American literature is only a pro- 
vincial section of the literature which produced Chaucer, 
Shakspeare and Milton, and consequently Professor Tyler’s 
book, when complete, will be as purely a local monograph as 
would be a history of the literature of Yorkshire. There are, 
to be sure, American writers who, taking the opposite view, 
have contended that the great English classics are theirs, be- 
cause there is an American literature and also an American 
language of which English is a provincial patois; that in the 
deep, true and mystic sense Chaucer, Shakspeare and Milton 
are as much sons of American soil as Hawthorne and Mr. 
Lowell, though undoubtedly in the earthly, gross and carnal 
sense they had to be born (for America) in the ‘poor old 
country.’’ If this is really so, it would not only be more 
courteous, but more philosophically correct, when speaking of 
English literature to call it ‘* American literature in England.’’ 
Now, however, that a popular and admirable American no- 
velist has shown the futility of all English imaginative writers 
earlier than himself and Mr. James, the entire question seems 
to be of small importance, though Professor Nichol has a 
somewhat angry note upon it. There is certainly no reason 
why, if Thackeray and Dickens are now found wanting, 
elegant writers like Mr. Howells and Mr. James should not 
receive all the honors to which their more refined and delicate 
genius entitles them. The high talents of many American 
writers rank them with great European names; but forces quite 
other than the talents of the writers are required to transmute 
a literature whose seeds have been imported into a new growth 
possessing really indigenous qualities. There needs a long 
period of absolute isolation from the parent country—a period 
so long, indeed, that a new temper, born of a new folk-lore or 
new modification of the old folk-lore, has time to spring up 
and flourish. In America the nearest approach to this condi- 
tion of things is seen in the vigorous growth of Puritan tradi- 





tions on which was nourished the genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
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thorne. But since Hawthorne wrote there has come an entire 
change over American thought and sentiment. The hard 
Hebraism of the Pilgrim Fathers, which took captive the fancy 
of Hawthorne, has succumbed (among the literary class, at 
least) to two new forces, unlike it and yet unlike each other. 
These are scientific materialism and spiritualistic mysticism. 
Perhaps, indeed, the true American note is spiritualistic mysti- 
cism, for it must be remembered that, while in England the 
mystic temper rarely finds expression in what can properly be 
called literature, it is quite otherwise in America. Thoreau’s 
angry denunciations of American mysticism and Artemus 
Ward’s quaint caricature of it would scarcely be understood 
by the general public of this country. But if mysticism is not, 
what is the true American note? Is it humor? Professor 
Nichol is severe upon the conventional Yankee joker. And 
certainly the Yankee joker is not, it must be confessed, an 
‘*exhilarating creature.’’ Still, if he is really national and 
typical, we will aecept even the Yankee joker from so interest- 
ing and friendly a people as the Americans. But the fact is 
that ever since Dickens introduced into ée//es-dettres that con- 
ventional humor which depends upon coarse contrasts of man- 
ners, the humor of vulgarity has supplanted largely, not only 
in America, but here, the delicate and chastened humor which, 
originally introduced by the Spanish humorists, has been 
worked with such success by all English-speaking humorous 
writers down to Scott and Irving, Thackeray and Hawthorne. 
Therefore we fear that even the Yankee joker must be given 
up. It is a pity that Professor Nichol has waxed angry upon 
this point and quoted the still more angry words of George 
Eliot upon a still more inscrutable phenomenon—‘ the cockney 
joker or burlesque-monger.’’ Professor Nichol, however, is a 
Scotchman, and of a fervid soul. Speaking, for instance, of 
the non-existence of international copyright, he says: ‘* This 
gross injustice to authors on both sides of the Atlantic, for the 
benefit of publishers on one, leads to the intellectual market 
being glutted with stolen goods. Considerations of interest in 
business are, of course, everything; those of principle, or art, 
or patriotism nothing.’’ 

That we sympathize with this in a degree we need not say. 
Yet it is a curious fact that the present agreeable relations be- 
tween English people and Americans have been brought about 
not by, but in spite of, that literary communication between the 
two countries of which Professor Nichol thinks so highly. To 
judge from a large proportion of American writers, there is in 
America no feeling towards England but sour jealousy. And 
again, to judge from a large proportion of English writers, 
there is in England no feeling towards America but supercilious 
contempt. And yet no other people are so popular in London 
as Americans, none so sought after; while the reception given 
in New York to our beauties and our bards is, perhaps, the 
most touching spectacle of modern times. This striking 
anomaly is due to the extraordinary sensitiveness of the lite- 
rary class. A literary man, whether he write in prose or verse, 
is a very peculiar production of Nature and an over-developed 
society. He is not a creature with a thin epidermis, but a 
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creature without an epidermis at all, and his contact with the 
outer world is a torment to himself and still more so to other 
people; for, whatever practical u1otive may afterward hold the 


literary man to the pursuit of literature, a more liberal endow 


| 
ment than common of human vanity was the primary impulse | 


that drove him to write. 
fretted and disturbed, even under the mest favorable condi 
tions; 
sufferings are a sad spectacle indeed. His relief is, of course, 
to write, and that is when he becomes mischievous. Not even 
in his own country was Nathaniel Hawthorne so much ad- 
mired as in England. Indeed, it was the way in which the 
Letter’’ that 
gave the first impulse to his name in his own country. But, 


unluckily for his English admirers, President Pierce appointed 


l‘heneaum directed attention to the ,‘* Scarlet 


him Consul at Liverpool, and he had to be jostled and shoul 
dered a good deal by British Philistines, though he also found 
congenial friends. An ordinary American Consul would have 


laughed at the new experience and enjoyed it. He would 


have gone home, as non literary Americans do, with a liking | 


back to 
which, as Professor 


But Hawthorne went 


“Our Old 


for England and Englishmen. 


America and wrote Home,”’ 


Nichol hints, instituted a false comparison between English | 
ladies and tallow, and was adjudged in this country to be one | 


of the most fretful of books. 


played by English writers, and this is why, as we have said, | 


the relations between England and America are so different in 
real life and in books. 
* * * * * * * 

Often Professor Nichol will say a thing in that epigrammatic 
way which causes the reader to pause and reflect. 
such instance out of many hundreds: ‘* The attitude assumed 
by the early Puritans towards the Quakers across the sea was 
that of men who had been taught by persecution how to per- 
secute.’’ 


Of Emerson Professor Nichol is a thoroughgoing admirer, 
is a mere Transatlantic shadow of Carlyle. 
writer’s chief merit, his freedom from provincial peevishness, the 


great defect of American literature. We do not, of course, use 
the word ‘‘ provincial ’’ in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s sense, imply 


ing a lack of culture; we are speaking now of a provincial self- | 


consciousness mixed with defiant self-assertiveness which Scotch 
writers used to show when Christopher North was king, and 
which, perhaps, is now the only really musing feature of the once 


famous ** Noctes Ambrosianz.”’ 


In discussing American style 
it is impossible to avoid this subject, for Ze style cest la race, 
In admiration of the best American writers we yield to none, but 
it cannot be denied, we think, that, owing to the self-conscious- 
sciousness of which we have spoken, there is about most of them a 
a | 
am an American: I don’t care what you may happen to think 


certain sense of narrowness, an ‘‘air of country town.”’ 


of me for being so; yet I wonder what you do think.’”’ This | 


is the temper which involuntarily discloses itself in too many 








His egoism is being continually | 


Precisely the same part has been | 


Here is one | 


Yet, with all his | 
admiration of Emerson, Professor Nichol seems to miss that | 





American writers. And this great defect, this lack of dignity, 
explains that deficiency in style from which their greatest 
writers and which makes it difficult to 
American Milton, or Clarendon, or Addison. 


sulter, imagine an 


For style is 
simply an expression of temper, and if the temper is small the 


style is small. If the temper of America, since, at least, she 


has come to the very front rank of great nations, is more 
but when the egoist is jostled in a foreign country his 


peevish than it was in the days of Washington Irving, or in 


| the days of the colonial writers, it is but natural, perhaps; yet 


it renders her literature more provincial. The noble urbanity 
of Washington Irving allies him to the classic writers of Eu- 
rope. But much rarer and much finer as is the genius of Haw- 
thorne (and it is doubtful whether any prose writer of our 
century was more richly endowed), it is this petty fretfulness 
and ** consciousness of province ’’ which keep him down; and 
inasmuch as Emerson was entirely free from this he takes a 
place among the great writers of our time, though in the more 
material part of style he, like everyone else, must’ give place 
to Ilawthorne. Thoreau, too, is free from this peevishness; 
hence, as we said a few weeks ago, we cannot help ranking 
him high among American prose writers. 

To Cooper Professor Nichol awards high praise, yet not 
higher than that delightful romancer deserves. Too much has 
been said of Cooper’s indebtedness to Scott. To do justice to 
Cooper one must compare him with such imitators of Scott as 
G. P. R. James, and then it becomes obvious that Cooper was 
a man of original genius. 


* * * . * * , 


Nor has Professor Nichol done justice to Mr. Lowell as a 
poet. Marred now and then, as is the Harvard ode, by that 
peevishness on which we have been commenting, it displays 
more than any other poem of our time that high national tem- 
per and simple faith in heroic virtue—in deeds above words 
which every student of Greek poetry should consider the most 


precious thing in literature. That the writer of ‘* Hannibal’’ 


| and ‘* Themistocles,’? whose own position among cotemporary 
and he dwells upon the injustice of the popular notion that he | 


poets rests mainly upon the very qualities which give life to the 
Harvard ode, should disparage it is, we must think, surprising. 
Nor has Professor Nichol done well to quote certain strictures 
upont his ode made years ago by a great English poet—strictures 
which were as hasty, and rash, and ill-considered as were Mr. 
Lowell’s own criticisms upon **Chastelard’’ and upon Mrs. 
Browning, which Professor Nichol also quotes. One of the 
first duties of the literary historian is not to bring forward, but 
to keep well in the background, those little ebullitions of injus- 
tice and those passages of anger which are sure to ar'se now 
and then between cotemporary men of genius. To make good 
his charge of cacophony against the Harvard ode, Professor 
Nichol quotes this quatrain: 
We sit here in the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom's honey and milk ; 
But ‘twas they won it, sword in hand, 
Making the nettle danger soft for us as silk. 
With the exception of the first two feet of the third verse, 


the quatrain is as musical as it can be. Perhaps, however, the 









































objection is to the fine elision ‘*honey and milk;’’ for in the 
matter of elision and hiatus the cotemporary British ear is a 
very remarkable organ. The Atheneum is the last journal 
that will be charged with making too little of form in poetry; 
but, after all, poetic temper is more than poetic form, and 
while the form of the Harvard ode (though not so good as it 
might be) is far better than it is the fashion just now to consider 
it, its temper—apart from the occasional peevishness we have 
commented upon—is so noble and so high, its language is so 
direct, so masculine, and so firm, that the reader should have 
but a languid eye and ear for artistic defects which in weaker 
work might be serious.—Zondon Atheneum. 

SEES Erie) SiR 
EDITORIAL EXPRESSIONS. 

An expression common in these days of nominations is, 
** While a portion of the ticket is not such as we should have 
nominated, we shall give it our hearty support.’’ 


This means 
that the editor’s most bitter enemy, who will give the printing 
to the other paper if he can, is on the ticket, and the editor 
hopes that the low-down reptile may be beaten out of sight. 

“« The 
Hon. Mr. Blank was attacked with a sudden indisposition and 
did not speak,’’ means that the venerable statesman was too 
drunk to hold his head up. 


In the case of distinguished orators, the remark, 


The observation means the same 
thing when applied to the lights of the American stage. 

‘** We failed to catch the last words of the speech,’’ means 
that the eloquence at that critical period was drowned in 
** budge.’’ 

‘* We regret that we have no space to publish the gentle- 
man’s eloquent effort in full’’ means that, in the editor's 
opinion, the speech would have made a reflective mule leave 
his oats and that it would be an outrage on the public to print 
it. 

‘*We may refer to the address hereafter’? means that the 
newspaper man feels happy at getting out of it this time, and 
trusts that perdition may seize him if he ever mentions the 
matter again. 

In obituary notices ‘‘ congestion of the brain,’’ when applied 
to a gentleman of easy views in regard to drinks, means deli- 
’? means 
that the deceased was a drunkard and the worst enemy of the 
people who loaned him money. 
us have not? ’’ 


rium tremens, and ‘he was Lis own worst ‘enemy 


**« He had his faults, who of 
is an equivalent expression. 

In regard to performances, dramatic and otherwise, ‘‘ those 
who failed to be present missed a rich treat ’’ means that every- 
body failed. 

‘The audience was small but appreciative ”’ 
nobody was present except the holders of complimentaries. 

** Owing to the inclemency of the weather the audience was 


not what it would have been’’ means that nobody would have 
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means that | 


been there had the sky been clear as crystal and the ‘ neigh- | 


borhood been fanned by spicy breezes’’ that, according to the 
hymn-book, ‘* blow softly o’er Ceylon’s isle.’’ 

In the way of dramatic criticism. ‘* Mr. Montgomery shows 
some crudity and inexperience, which will doubtiess disappear 


| every house in the street. 
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means that Mr. M. is a hopeless and 





with time and study,”’ 

irredeemable stick. 
Finally, ‘‘a scandal in high life has been brought to our 

notice of which we will have more to say in a few days,’’ that 


means well, that means ‘*‘ business.”’ 





‘ nabe 
THE LABOR OF AUTHORSHIP. 

David Livingstone said: ‘* Those who have never carried a 
book through the press can form no idea of the amount of toil 
it involves. The process has increased my respect for authors 
and authoresses a thousand fold—I think I would rather cross 
the African continent again than undertake to write another 
book.’’ 

‘* For the statistics of the negro population of South America 
alone,’’ says Robert Dale Owen, ‘‘ I examined more than a 
hundred and fifty volumes.’’ 

Another author tells us that he wrote paragraphs and whole 
pages of his book as many as forty and fifty times. 

It is said of one of Longfellow’s poems that is was written 
in four weeks, but that he spent six months in correcting and 
cutting it down. 

Bulwer declared that he had rewritten some of his briefer 
productions as many as eight or nine times before their publi 
cation. 

One of Tennyson’s pieces was rewritten fifty times. 

John Owen was twenty years on his ‘*Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews;’’ Gibbon on his * Decline and Fall,’’ 
twenty years; Adam Clarke on his ‘‘ Commentary,’’ twenty-six 
years. 

Carlyle spent fifteen years on his *‘ Frederick the Great.’’ 

A great deal of time is consumed in reading before some 
books are prepared. George Eliot read one thousand books 
before she wrote **Daniel Deronda.”’ 
before he completed his history. 


Allison read 2,000 books 
It is said of another that he 
read 20,000 books and only wrote two books. 

Some write out of a full soul, and it seems to be only a small 
effort for them to produce a great deal. 
Emerson and Harriet Martineau. 
derful facility. 


This was true of 
They both wrote with won 
These ‘moved on winged utterances; they 
threw the whole force of their being into their creations.”’ 

Others wait for moods, and then accomplish much. 
said: 


Lowell 
** Now, I’ve a notion, if a poet 

Beat up for themes, his voice will show it; 

I wait for subjects that hunt me, 

By day or night won't let me be, 

And hang around me like a curse, 

Till they have made me into verse.”” 

oo 

A curtous book has just appeared in Paris. It is a descrip- 
tion of the house in which Moliére died, in the Rue Richelieu. 
Not only is the Moliére house described, but there is in the 
book an archzological, historical and anecdotal account of 
Only five hundred copies of the 
book have been issued. Its author is M. Auguste Vitu, of the 


Figaro. 
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A BRIGHT PARAGRAPHER. 

‘It is all right for a man to publish a presumably humorous 
paper and write articles presumably pleasant, but the man who 
yearns for a reputation and tortures exchanges with ‘‘ please 
copy ’’ requests, is an exasperation,unto his more sensible co- 
the 
to fnark an occasional 


temporary. It is well enough for the funny man most 
despicable appellation in the language 
paragraph involving some interesting current discussion, but 


the practice of ‘‘ getting off a good thing ’’ and framing it 
with blue marks, is below the man who actually possesses 
merit. Nine times out of ten a man marks his weakest work. 
As a rule, he is incapable of judging. 


result of favoritism. Favoritism may stimulate local celebrities, 


Reproduction is not the 


but the papers published for the public carefully select their 
‘*reprint,’’ regardless of the existence of friendship. A young 
gentleman, evidently a graduate of some college, who pab- 
lishes a small paper in a Western town, marks every paper he 
sends to this office. On the margin of a recent number he 
says: ‘*I don’t see why the paragraphers should not have a 
ring unto themselves. I can aid your paper and you can aid 
mine.’ All I need is for some one to start my paragraghs on 
the rounds.’’ The following are a few marked paragraphs: 

**Coal stoves should not be used in Winter, for then we 
want warm stoves.”’ 

‘“« Say, is the blacksmith a forger?—Zx. Don’t know, for 
we are not shoe-er.”’ 

** A milkman may be true, but still he is a cow-ard.”’ 

These, you will at once perceive, are very fine fragments of 
humor. Circulation is all they need, is in fact more than they 
deserve. In several respects the young gentleman seems to 
have pretty fair sense. For instance, he missed an issue of 
his paper several weeks ago on account of a rush of job work. 
In this he displayed ability, for job work pays better than 
humor. If you are requested to choose between puns and job 
work, take the job work. If you are called upon to decide 
upon the laughable merits of castor oil or puns, render your 
decision in favor of the oil. The English language has been 
a great sufferer. Verbs, nouns and pronouns have been twisted 
into the corkscrews of lingual distortion. 

The punster’s day of greatness is gone, young man. There 
was a time—a fitful, nervous, ephemeral time—when the pun- 
ster could secure a lecture engagement; but now he is neglected 
and compelled to work or tramp for a living. When a punster 
is particularly worn out he may secure a position on the Lon- 
don /unch; but American publications, which glow in the spirit 
of that true humor which, some great writer remarked, ripens 
slowly, do not want him to camp in their neighborhood. 

There is a difference between a paragraph and a sentence 
containing a mashed word, young journalistic gentleman. A 
column of thought, a bubbling, boiling spring of humor can 
be expressed in a paragraph; but very little of anything can 
be expressed in a pun. Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook, the 
poetic Hood, and the immortal Shakspeare, to say nothing of 
a few celebrated Americans, have made puns dance in portrayal 


and amusing glee, but the average distorter of words can only 





come to grief. Any man who would be so old in attempting 


fun and so excruciatingly bucolic in the manner of presenta- 
tion as to say that in Winter we do not want ‘‘ coal’’ stoves 
meaning cold, of course—should be compelled to ride a lame 
steer.—Arkansas Traveller. 
eee 


AN EDITOR’S PLEASANT LIFE. 


There are but very few people who are aware of the pleasant 


life a newspaper man leads. His pathway is strewn with 
the brightest of flowers, and upon a downy couch he re- 
poses. His daily life is one continued round of unalloyed 
happiness. This is why so many young men aspire to become 
editors. 

There is no end to the fun there is in the business, as will be 
learned from reading the following of an Eastern editor, whose 
style of writing was calculated to arouse people to deeds of 
gore. Being himself not much on his muscle, he found it 
necessary to keep a fighting editor, and he had a speaking-tube 
connected with the peeler’s room, to call him when danger 
required. : 

One day a gentleman, whom the editor had referred to as a 


” 


‘*cross-eyed dromedary,’’ came in to request a correction, and 
as the fighting editor was out, he didn’t respond to the signal of 
distress; and, while the editor and his visitor were on the floor 
under his desk, the former agreed to correct his mistake, and 
the irate man left. Pretty soon a gentleman from the rural 
districts came in to give the editor a big squash and got a no 
tice, and about that time the fighting editor returned, and a 
boy in his room told him that the boss wanted help. The man 
of war was quick to respond, and dashing into his chief’s 
room, and seeing the latter in a somewhat disordered condition, 
the result of his previous visitor, he thought the countryman 
was the cause of it and clinched him; and, after staving up 
some furniture, ran the victim across the street to where an 
empty hearse was standing in front of an undertaker’s shop. 
Into the vehicle he jammed the farmer and shut the door. 
The commotion he had created scared the horses attached to the 
hearse, and they started off on a dead run. People soon no 
ticed the runaway and ran after it, and were shocked at be- 
holding the hearse collide with a post and become a complete 
wreck, and their horror at seing a human body precipitated to 
the sidewalk was only equalled by their amazement at seeing 
it spring nimbly to its feet and take off across the country, 
yelling **Murder!’’ They thought it an attempt to bury a 
man alive, and part of them went and got the undertaker to 
lynch him, while the rest pursued the farmer, who was found 
hiding ina swamp. And after he was brought in it took over 
three hours to get matters explained, and then the farmer went 
before a justice of the peace and made affidavit that he hoped 
to be strick by lightning if he ever entered a newspaper office 
again. 


2@0—— —_ 
ALL hand presses made before 1790 were of wooden frames, 
iron being used only where it was unavoidable. The bed was 


of slate or marble. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
THE making of wax-paper, for wrapping caramels, is a large 
business. 
IN social rank the English publisher stands higher than he 
has ever stood before. 


Ir is estimated that nine out of ten English books pay for 
ink, paper and covering. 

AT a stenographic exhibition in Paris twenty-four different 
systems of shorthand are on view. Among other curiosities, 
there is a postcard containing 44,000 words. 

A TYPE-FOUNDRY of the Burmese character is about to be 
established at Rangoon to meet the demand arising from the 
increased amount of printing in the vernacular. 


OWING to the opposition of the relatives of the late Charles 
Dickens, the collection of his earlier plays and poems, an- 
nounced for publication in London, is to be suppressed. 


THE managers of the Royal Library at Stockholm are about 
to sell 3,000 duplicates of old and very rare books, principally 
German. Most of them were among the spoils of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

OF the $235,000 assigned to the National Library in the 
French budget this year, $46,000 is for binding and $100,000 
for cataloguing. The process of isolating the library from other 
buildings has cost over $1,500,000, 


Mr. S. R. Koener, formerly editor of the American Art 
Review, has aided in the preparation of a volume on ‘ English 
’ for the series of Handbooks of Art 
H. J. Wilmot Buxton writes the portion devoted to 


’ 


and American Painting 
History. 
English painting. 

AN edition de luxe of Mr. Blackmore’s novel, ‘* Lorna 


Doone,’’ is about to be published. This will be the twenty-first 


edition of the book. Young novelists may be comforted by 
the fact that ‘* Lorna Doone ’’ went begging among the pub- 


lishers for a long time. 


THE value of printer’s ink has long been appreciated by 
persistent advertisers, but not until lately has it been disco 
vered that it is better than a policeman. A thief entered the 
office of a Michigan paper, fell head first into a barrel of ink, 
and was held until he was black in the face. 

Tue rage for old books in the London market is so great 
among the foreign collectors, especially the Americans, that 
At the 
same time, the rage for ‘‘Americana”’ is so great in the United 


the English supply is in danger of being exhausted. 


States that nothing in the book line sells quite so well. 


It may interest people of literary tastes to learn that a bio 
graphy of George Eliot is about to be published. The writer 
is Miss Mathilde Blind, and the work is to be the initial volume 
of the forthcoming series of ‘* Eminent Women,”’ 
by Mr. John H. Ingram. 


to be edited 
The volume will give, for the first 
time, a faithful account of George Eliot’s early life, and much 
of her unknown literary labors, and furnish new and interesting 
correspondence. 





A NEW edition of Shakspeare, printed verbatim from the 
folio of 1623, is to be published by William Patterson, of 
Edinburgh. It will be illustrated by a number of etchings, 
and will be published in eight large octavo volumes. The im- 
pression will be limited to 775 copies, each of which will be 
numbered. 


A Book on Dr. O. W. Holmes, containing a bibliography 
and a crit.cal study of his works, as well as much biographical 
information concerning him, has just been completed by Mr. 
W. S. Kennedy, whose volume on Whittier appeared not long 
ago. It would be interesting to know what these authors 
think of publications so suggestive of the obituary. 


THE art of shorthand is, it appears, to be superseded by one 
of the queerest inventions on record. The revolution is to be 
effected by means of a machine called a ‘‘ glossograph,’’ con- 
sisting of six levers, forming a sort of cage, each communicat- 
ing with a tracing pencil. The use to be made of the ‘ glosso- 
graph’ is rather curious. While the orator or lecturer 1s 
holding forth, the reporter is to repeat the words of the speaker 
with his tongue in the cage. Thus the quickest conversation, 
some London journals tell us, may be taken down with -ease. 
The ludicrous aspect which this new invention assumes may 


be an obstacle to its adoption. 

WHOEVER doubts the influence of a newspaper article should 
read the following from the London 7ruth: ‘An estimate, 
based upon the reduced number of passengers who have taken 
railroad tickets to Brighton this Autumn, shows that the Zaz- 
cet article has cost that sea resort the money usually spent 
there by 20,000 persons. This is all the more hard, as Brighton 
can be proved to be one of the healthiest places in England. 
The Brightonians have, however, themselves to thank. They 
should have published the death-rate, instead of admitting dis- 
cussion by bringing an action for libel against the Lancet.’’ 


Ir is related of Charles Nodier that he went one day, in 
Paris, from one dealer in second-hand books to another, trying 
to complete a collection. In the box belonging to a shabby 
little old man, at the corner of the Pont des Arts, he found it 

a Schrevillius of 1671. Fancying he knew what kind of 
person he was dealing with, he said, carelessly, ‘* What do you 
want for this rubbish? I'll give you thirty sous.”’ ‘* Thirty 
** Rubbish! Why, M. 
‘What, you know my name?’’ said Nodier, 
highly flattered. 


sous !’’ said the old man, with horror. 


Nodier—”’ 
**(h, who is there who does not know the 
name of the learned, accomplished Academician to whom we 
owe so many delightful works? But thirty sous for this 
variorum edition, which, although I will not compare it with 
the Venice Aldines of 1501, is not less remarkable than the 
Amsterdam edition of 1684!’’ Nodier put a number of biblio- 
graphic questions to him, which he answered in a manner that 
completed his surprise. ‘‘ Have you seen,’’ he then asked, 
‘the new edition of Juvenal, which Achaintre, the first Latinist 
of the day, has just brought out ?’’ The old 


‘¢ The fact is, monsieur,’’ he said at last, “I 


man seemed a 
little confused. 
am Achaintre.’’ 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
There is a rich variety in Liffincott’s for March. An interesting no- 
velty is Prof. James D. Butler’s essay on the ‘‘ Portraits of Columbus,”’ 
which contains a large amount of curious information. 


Philadelphia. 


All in search of 
health resorts will find a vast fund of valuable information in ‘‘ Invalid 
Life in the South,’’ which contains the experiences of five years. An 
interesting account of the Cherokee nation is given by Alfred M. Wil- 
liams, under the head of ‘‘ The Civilized Indian.” Science and enter- 
A half-for- 


gotten episode in American colonial history has been invested with a 


tainment are deftly blended in ‘“‘ An Ocean Swordsman.” 


fresh interest by Charles Burr Todd in ‘‘ The Story of the Palatines.”’ 
How emigrants from the different nationalities of Europe are colonizing 
in remote States is told in ‘‘ Polanders in Texas,’’ by R. L. Daniels 
May Agnes Tincker continues her new serial of ‘‘ The Jewel in the 
“Carita 


tional story is “‘ The Fiddler of Baliscan,”’ 


Lotos.”’ Ps 


is a pathetic short story by S. N. Peirce. A sensa 
by Annie R. Macfariane 
Carlotta Perry, Marion Couthoy and Charles L. Hildreth contribute 
poems. 

Godey's Lady's Book 


srown, 


Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E. 
The March issue of the ever-popular Zady’s Book has for a frontis. 
piece a steel engraving illustrating ‘‘ Happy Childhood,” followed by a 
double-page illuminated plate of the early Spring fashions for ladies, nu- 
merous wood-cuts of the new modes, an entire page being devoted to 
fresh styles of costumes for children. For reading-matter the number 
has a novel entitled ‘“‘ From June to June;”’ “ Kin Folks,”” a piquant 
short story, by L. H. H.; ‘‘ Miss Wing’s Ambition,”” by N. T. Kinkead; 
an acting charade; home amusements for juveniles and adults; novelties 
in the way of designs for the work-basket; explanations of the fashion 
plates; three"pieces of new music, arranged for the piano, and a diagram 
pattern of a lady’s basque 
Michels’ United States Trade Mark Annual and Counterfeit Detector. 

Philadelphia. Ivan C. Michels. 

In the February number of this valuable publication are clear and 
distinct, one may say unmistakable directions against all counterfeit U 
S. and national banknotes extant, bogus coins and altered or illegally 
imitated trade marks. These clear cautions against false money are 
printed in seven different languages, including Chinese. No more com- 
prehensive or easier understood detector has ever been issued. 


New York. 


Underwood's Bank Reporter. Underwood Reporting 

Company. 

This is a new monetary publication, to be issued monthly; the first 
number contains the names of all banks, bankers and brokers in the 
United States and Canadas, with the names of the officers of every bank, 
amount of capital, and surplus of each national bank. 
How to Feed the Baby to Make it Healthy and Happy. 

M.D. New York. Fowler & Wells 

Dr. Page has made a study of infant dietics for many years, and the 


ty C. E. Page, 


results of his observations are embodied in the present volume, which 
contains a large amount of information of value to mothers, Dr. Page 
teaches in a plain, practical way how infants may be maintained in ex- 
cellent health by merely paying proper attention to the food of the little 
ones 


T. B. Pe- 


A Russian Romance 
terson & Bros 


By Octave Feuillet. Philadelphia. 

In this dramatic romance the accomplished author deals with the life 
of an ill-assorted couple, the wife destesting her titled husband after 
marriage, and seeking the society of a young man whose tastes are in sym- 
pathy with hers. This young man is killed in a duel by the husband, 
and the misguided wife devotes all her talents and energies to avenging 
her lover—an unnatural work for a wife, one that is rendered terribly 
fascinating by the author’s peculiar power as an inventor and narrator of 
the abnermal in human nature. 
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The Messrs, Peterson have also published L’Zvangeliste. By Al- 
phonse Daudet. Which embodies an intensely Frenchy view of the 
English Salvation Army, its members, method and fruits. Daudet styles 
the Evangelical troops the ‘‘Anglican Pest,’’ and relates a highly sensa- 
tional story of one Eline Erben, an impressionable maiden of Paris, who 
has been persuaded by the sa! vation soldiers that she has a mission from 
Heaven to perform. She leaves her relatives to do her share in saving 
souls. Her kinsfolk cannot recover her on account of the powerful in- 
fluence exercised in France by the Anglican pests, who, according to 
Daudet, run the French banks, courts of law and government, which is 
doing astonishingly well ; and the recital of the vast influence so quickly 
gained makes an astonishing good story. 

The Countess of Rudolstadt. 


3y George Sand. 
Peterson & Bros. 


Philadelphia. T. B. 
This intensely interesting novel is a sequel to ‘‘ Consuelo,”’ the most 
famous work of the same celebrated author. The style is brilliant to the 
highest degree, and it displays a wonderful amount of knowledge in every 
department of human learning. In the d:fficult work of construction, 
George Sand is seen at her best in this work; and the ingeniously con- 
trived story is rendered doubly interesting by a gallery of wonderfully 
well-drawn characters. Consuelo, the Countess Rudolstadt, is the prin- 
cipal personage and is one of the most sharply drawn characters in the 
wide range of modern fiction. 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer and Paper Trade Re- 
view. London. W. John Stonhill. 


The American Bookseller. New York. 


pany. 
The Phrenological Yournal. 


The American News Com- 


New York. Fowler & Wells. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 

The Printer’s Miscellany. St. John, N. B. 

The Australian Typographical Yournal. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 


L’ Arte della Stampa. 


Florence. 


La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 
The Press News. London. 


La Tipografia Mexicana 
peice li atid 


(Communicated. } 


AN EDITORIAL EPIGRAM. 





BY A RETIRED EDITOR. 





** The editor who wills to please 
Must humbly crawl upon his knees 
And lick the hand that smites him.”’ 
(That is, if he’s a timid elf 
Who dares not vindicate himself, 
And shuns the »ax/ that frights him.) 
So run the old familiar rhymes, 
But they ‘re unsuited to the times— 
When men behave uncivil, 
The licking we’d prefer to mete 
Would be to stand upon our feet 
With stout and trusty yaved, 
And lick the hand and owner too 
Till he was nearly black and blue, 
And brought down to his /eve/ 
Feervary 7, 1883 





e- 
The Chihuahua (Mexico) Ma// has been enlarged, and is now printed 
in English and Spanish. 
The first end-grain wood type was made in New York, in 1827, by 
Darius Wells, who first established the manufacture as a distinct business. 
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- NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


Quiz, of this city, has suspended publication. 





The Dorchester (Neb.) Star twinkles no more. 

The Daily Times, of Urbana, O., has been discontinued. 

The Clinton (Pa.) Democrat has reduced its price to $1.50. 

The Daily Dispatch, of Lafayette, Ind., has been enlarged. 

S. B. Davis has sold the Standard, of Dunkirk, O., to Zeke Owens. 

Beil & Co. have sold the Lawrence (Kansas) 7ridune to C. T. Kim- 
ball 

Wm. Ralston Balch has become the editor of the /nternational Re- 
view. 

C. N. Gaumer has disposed of the Clairsville (O.) Gazette to Isaac M. 
Riley. 

The Millersburg (O.) Anzeiger has been suspended, after an existence 
of ten weeks 

The Evening Journal, of Ottawa, Ill., has commenced the issue of a 
weekly edition. 

The Pontiac (Ill.) Free Trade and Oébserver, of the same place, have 
been consolidated. ; 

John J. Lovell has sold an interest in the Warren (Md.) Senxtined to 
John W. Randolph. 

Over three hundred women are employed as editors and reporters on 
Western newspapers. 

W.A.S. Graham, of this city, has become the city editor of the Lead- 
ville (Col.) Chronicle. 

A new four-story office building is to be erected for the Wilmington 
(Del.) Every Evening. 

W.G. Thomas has resigned his position as managing editor of the 
Chillicothe (O.) Register. 

Gadd & Blackburn have leased the Liberty (Neb.) Yournad, for one 
year, from Bloom Brothers 

The Sentine/, of Milwaukee, has been increased in size by the addition 
of one column to each page. 

Sioux Falls, Iowa, has a new daily paper called the Daily Press. E. 
W. Cadwell is the proprietor. 

Robert W. Patterson has succeeded the late S. J. Medill as managing 
editor of the Chicago 77ridune 

Wm. A. Seaver, late editor of the “‘ Drama”’ in Harfer’s Magazine, 
left an estate valued at $200,000. 

Will. W. Knickerbocker has disposed of his interest in the Pawnee 

* (Neb.) Banner to J. W. Starky. 

S. F. Colt, Jr., has purchased the Sullivan County (Pa.) Democrat, 
and made it a Republican newspaper. 

J. B. Strode has withdrawn from the Heradd, of Portsmouth, Neb.; 
H. M. Bushnell remains as sole editor and publisher. 

The American Glass Worker, of Ottawa, Ill., has been changed in 
form from a seven-column folio to a four-column quarto. 

Stanley T. Pullen, for eleven years the managing editor of the Press, 
of Portland, Me., has severed his connection with that journal. 

George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, contributed one thou- 
sand dollars for the relief of the sufferers by the Western floods. 

The Detroit Clinic and Michigan Medical News have been consoli 
dated, and are now published under the name of the Medical Age. 

King, Reed & Co., publishers of the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, 
have dissolved partnership, the firm is now Nelson P. Reed & Co. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Commercial, for thirteen years a Republican 
newspaper, has been made strictly independent of all political parties. 

The 7elegraph,of Pittsburgh, now gets all its news over wires leading 
directly into its own office. The price of the paper has been reduced- 
to twelve cents a week. 
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De B. Randolph Keim has received an interest in the Harrisburg 
Telegraph 

The Yournal, of Lewisburg, Pa., has been changed in form from a 
folio to a quarto. 

Seamon & Kiselbach have purchased the Mendota (Ill.) Reporter of 
G. P. Gardner, and changed its politics from Republican to Democratic 

The “ Enquirer Job Printing Company,”’ of Cincinnati, O., has been 
organized with $200,000 capital stock. ‘This is a renewal of the old 
** Enquirer Job Company.” 

The New York Morning Fournai, a new one-cent daily newspaper, 
started four months ago in New York city, by Albert Pulitzer, has 
reached a daily edition of 40,000 copies. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) ‘‘ Journal Company’ has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators are Lute Neiman, 
Michael Kraus and F. W. Freulich. 

Edward Flynn, the new managing editor of the New York Hera/d, is 
only thirty-five years of age. He entered the Hera/d establishment 
when fifteen years old, as office boy. 

The Union-Argus, of Brooklyn, has been sold to Thomas Kinsella 
and Wm. Heston, the former is the editor-in-chief, and the latter pub- 
lisher. Both held the same positions on the Brooklyn Zag/e. 

The editors-in-chief of the Boston Advertiser from 1814, one year 
after its founding, up to the present time, have all been college gradu- 
ates—two graduates from Harvard, one from Yale and one from 
Williams. 

S. W. Small (Old Si) and M. Williams have commenced the publication 
of a new weekly called the Georgia Major. It devotes a large space to 
humorous literature, Mr. Small being an industrious contributor to the 
numbers thus far issued. 


The Florida Times and the Daily Union, of Jacksonville, two leading 
papers, have been consolidated and will be known hereafter as the 
Times-Union. Charles H. Jones, editor-in-chief of the 7imes, will oc- 
cupy the some position under the consolidation. 


The Chihuahua Znterfrise is a new monthly started in New Mexico 
by T: B. Mills and S. J. Fleming. It is devoted to mining, manufactur- 
ing, stock raising and real estate, and has two offices, one in the town 
from which it takes its name, the other in Las Vegas. 


On Monday, February 19th, the Boston Advertiser was issued from 
its new office. In honor of the event a paper of twenty pages was is- 
sued, containing a history of the Advertiser from its establishment, 
March 3, 1813, biographies of its editors, and a sketch of Boston jour- 
nalism. 

John Crow, one of the oldest printers in New York City, left the com- 
posing-room of the New York Evening Post last month, after a con- 
tinuous service of fifty-six years, having entered the office in 1826 as a 
boy of fourteen to serve an apprenticeship. He worked as a compositor 
for nearly forty years, for the last fifteen years as proof-reader. There 
is probably no other printer in the country who can boast of so long a 
service in one office. 


The “‘ Intercollegiate Press Association ’’ was organized m New York 
recently. Representatives were present from Acta Columbian, the 
Harvard Herald, the Harvard Advocate, the Harvard Crimson, the 
Princetonian, the Amherst Student, the Brunonian, the Williams Argo, 
the Williams Athenaum, the Michigan Argonaut, the Michigan 
Chronicle, and the University Magazine. 


The Paris Figaro, which alone published Prince Napoleon’s manifesto, 
sold 300,000 copies that day. Very late in the evening the police seized 
about a dozen copies—all that were left at the newspaper stands. 


There are no less than sixty-seven daily political papers in Paris, but 
the circulation of all these journals put together probably does not equal 
that of the two most widely read London newspapers. It appears that 
the periodical publications of all kinds brought out in Paris number 
more than 1,200. 
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THE OLD PRINTING PRESS. 


A song of the Press, the printing Press! 


Of the good old-fashioned kind, 
Ere the giant machine, with its pulse of steam, 
Elbows it out of mind. 
In the days of yore 
Our fathers hoar 
By his sturdy limbs have wrought 
O1 iron or oak, 
His teachings spoke 


The language of burning thought, 


A song to the Press, the printing Press! 
As the carriage rolls merrily along 
His stout sides groan, and the bar pulls home, 
Keeping the time to the pressman’s song 
And the crisp, wet sheet 
On its errand fleet 
By anxious hands is sped 
Though oft elsewhere 
It may sorrow bear, 


lo the printer’s home brings bread! 


Then here’s to the Press, the old printing Press ! 
Though his days be numbered now, 
A fond heart weaves of the laurel leaves 
A garland to deck his brow 
Though the giant machine, 
With its pulse of steam, 
Has doomed his form to decay, 
His stout old frame 
From our hearts shall claim 
Remembrance for many a day. 
eee e 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Printers’ Cixcuar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents 


KATES OF ADVERTISING 
1 Year. 
$200 00 
125 00 
65 
v) 
4 


1 Month. 3 Months. 6 Months. 
$25 00 $70 00 $125 
15 00 40 70 

8 20 35 

1 ox 2s io c¢ 

2 


One Page. . 
Half Page 
Quarter Page . 
our Lines . 
Two Lines bt ea +a 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch . 
Two Inches 
Three Inches . yee Te ee 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 


oo 


00 00 


oo 00 oo 00 


00 
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25 50 
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45 ox 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
§17 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia 
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20 
35 
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Address 





WANTS, 


ANTED—TO PURCHASE AN INTEREST IN A LIVE 

Daily and Weekly Newspaper in a growing Western city by 

an experienced man, who wishes to take active part in editorial or busi- 
ness management. Address M. G. B., care Prinrers’ Crrcucar. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

popes in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use ~ 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT 
To holda2o Single Column Galleys. . . 
sa 20 Double - 


*, ENCLOSED. 
es fi12 


10 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia 


| 
| 
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| sons for selling. 
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FOR SALE. 


UST BE SOLD!—AN ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AND 
job printing office, in a growing Pennsylvania town. Good rea- 
Price $2,200 cash. Address 
BONA FIDE, care Printers’ Crrcurar 


OR SALE—A DEMOCRATIC 
office in Central West Virginia. 
Address 
a: W., 


OB OFFICE FOR SALE.—MATERIAL 
enough for weekly paper; 11x16 Peerless press— none better 

will sell cheap; cash only, Call immediately. 
V., 282 Church Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


NEWSPAPER AND JOB 
Price $4,000. Only cash propo- 


F 


sitions will be entertained 


1 


care Pernrers’ CrRCULAR 


NEW.—TYPE 
Cost 


000 


RINTING OFFICE FOR SALE.—AN INDEPENDENT 
weekly newspaper and job printing office, established February, 
1872. Will be sold very cheap for cash. Satisfactory reason for selling. 
For full particulars address THOS. H. CHAMBERS, 
OR SALE 


Federalsburg, Md. 
REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER, DAILY AND 
Weekly, near 
official patronage; ill 


Philadelphia; strong Republican county, and has 
health of owner reason for selling. Address R 
S. MENAMIN, Prinrers’ Circurar Office, 517 Minor Street, Phila 
F in a manufacturing town. Circulation 700; can easily be doubled 
Good job trade. Stationery business connected. Owner is not a prac 
tical printer and is engaged in other business. Address 
Box 37, Orbisonia, Huntingdon Co., 
OR SALE—A HALF-INTEREST IN AN ESTABLISHED 
2 Newspaper and Job Printing Office; fully equipped with machi- 
nery and material; circulation of paper over 4,000; first-class jobbing 


trade. Price, $2,700. Principals alone address 
JOURNALIST, care of Prinrers’ Cireurar. 


OR SALE—A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE 


Pa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED 


1,000 PRINTERS 


IN CHICACO 


(AND 10,000 ELSEWHERE, ) 


losubscribe for THE CHICAGO PRINTER, a MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE for the CRAFT, containg Practical Information, Hints and Sug 
gestions—Trade Tables, for use and reference—Songs of the Press 
**Wrinkles,””’ new and old—News of the Trade—Notes of Inventions 
and Discoveries affecting the Trade—Sketches of Prominent Printers - 
and Journalists, and many other items of interest and value. 

The Curcaco Printer aims to be useful and practical, rather than 
merely ornamental; and it is believed that the information contained in 
its pages will be of far more value than the small sum asked for subscrip- 
tion, It will be printed in convenient shape for binding and preservation; 
and the successive volumes, as the years roil around, will form a valu- 
able Printers’ Library. Our entire time and energies are devoted to this 
periodical, whereby we hope to make it the foremost Printers’ Magazine 
of the day. 

Every printer, whether employer, foreman, journeyman, or apprentice, 
is invited to subscribe and pay for it. In no other way can it be ob- 
tained. 

Terms, $1.00 per annum, postpaid, payable invariably in advance. 
Six months’ subscription, 50 cents. 


HENRY R. BOSS & O0O., Publishers, 
(Room 2,) 142 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Chicago is to have a first-class monthly magazine in the interets of 
printers, journalists, publishers, type-setters, press makers, printing-ink 
makers, paper makers and dealers, and all persons directly intereste din 
the printing trade. Itwill be printed on excellent paper with as nearly as 
possible perfect typographic appearance, and, | am sure, will bea credit to 
the craft it will represent. It will be owned and published by Henry R 
Boss & Co. ‘The editor will be Henry R. Boss, Esq , himself a practical 
journalist and really a master of the art of printing. The paper will be 
backed by ample capital, and will start out under all manner of encour- 
aging auspices.— Louiswille Courier- Fournal 












































TYPOGRAPHIC + PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 5I9 MINOR STREET, PHILADE(_PHIA. 














AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwait. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 


more than two hundred Chromo. Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 


Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled | 


Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 


Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and | 


for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Procf-reading, Specimen 
By John Wilson. 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper 
Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 


of Proof-sheet, etc. Twenty-fourth Edition, 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manualof Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well 


as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 


With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 


Forms in every 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
$2.00 By Mail, $2.20. 


variety, Hints to Authors, etc. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Price, $1.25. By Mail, $1.37. 


NATIONAL HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Pressmen. By ‘Thomas Lynch. 





LARGEST HOTEL IN THE CiTy. 
REMODELED, REFURNISHED. 
New PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 


This Hotel is pleasantly located and is convenient to all the Govern- 
ment Departments. : 
Safest hotel in the country in case of fire, having six different stair- 
ways from top to ground floor. 
Horse cars pass the door to all parts of the city. 
F. Tenney, ) 
W. H. Crospy. § F. TENNEY & Co. 


PRINTERS’ 


| Late of Ledger Building. 





By Thomas | 


Price, 


CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


% ENGRAVER ON YWoob, 


7O9 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





New Tare Fastener. 


tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, | 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by | 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Dixgctions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1 26. 
Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra. 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 


CHERRY, SMOOTH 


3c. 
4c. 
5c. 


Pica to 4-line, 

Five-line to 8-line, 
Nine-line to 12-line, 
Side Sticks 

100 yards assorted sizes 
Wood Rule (all bodies), 


5c. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia, 





been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 


Hants AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘reine eeee matter). Having 


Hart's Printing Press Counter, 


Uhey count as desired from 1 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any “ — 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 


Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : 


A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 


an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. / a ee j 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses genezally, In Philadelphia by R, 8. MENAmin, and others. 


PRICE, $10. 


Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIO, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
Suily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & BRESNAN, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





201, 203 & 206 WILLIAM STREET, 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 


Soa % PRICE LIST. % not 


Half Medium Roller, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “‘ 60 “* | Large Rollers, 30 cts. per bb. 
(,—om-— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. —#o0—, 


The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 
SULLIVAN & oo, 142 S. mona me, Phila. 
BENDERNAGEL & co., 


—~Best Quality Roller Composition,: 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound, No. 2 Composition $0 Cts. per Pound. 
Will not shrink, dry out, or crack. 





A. M. COLLINS, SON « CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF. 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 
FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHROMO CARDS,. 


From 50 CTs. PER THOUSAND ire 
We have 5 Series at 65 Cts. per 1,000, which we send by mail 
postage paid on receipt of price. 
—+><¢T. M. SIMPSON, >-— 
at 6. esvente ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





FRANK TO oO M EB Zz, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, _ 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and Genera! Supplies, = 


—_ a FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 





BRONZE POWDERS, 


Superior and Unchangeable. The Finest Imported. 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 517 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Send for Price-List. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 60., 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, His 3 a 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE d 
718 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, BOXWOOD for Engraver’ Use. 





Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


| R. S. MENAMIN, 
Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. © Typ, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED. | 
; PHILADELPHIA. 
oO | - jooumm a 


ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@ Everything needed in a Printing Office. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFITS | Southwick, McCay & Co., 


Adapted to the wants of the Printing Office. Also, An ~ 
THE COMBINED PRINTING PRESS AND STEREOTYPE CASTING-BOx, PAMPH LE] BIN DERS, 


A Machine that will do first-class Printing and Stereotyping, giving a double advantage for the 88 HUDSON STREET. 
same amount invested. Moulds and Display Cuts, Corners, Borders, Reading Matter, etc.,a 


specialty. Send for descriptive circulars. PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufactured by 


M. J. HUGHES, 10 Spruce St., NW. F.| PampAdet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


(pues Mamricien, ) 
§, A. RUDOLPH'S SONS & CO. | 
Ware PAPER pent 



































506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BRANCH STORE, 13 DECATUR ST. 





A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 
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(AUD PRIMERS’ SUPPLIS, 


Ruled Billheads, Letter and Note Headings, 
Statements, Envelopes and Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS »ND CARDBOARD. ‘A 


x 
« 








Brilliant Chromo and Iluminated Advertising 
Cards, Folding Cards, and Ball Z x 
Programme Covers. P , WEDDING STATIONERY 


IN GREAT VARIETY 


FLAT WRITING PAPER. 
BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS. 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 


W. D. WILSON & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


— Oe << pe ee 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 
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Recs: a 
J. G. DITMAN c& CO., 


30, 32 & 34 S. SrxTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 








| PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS | 


REQUIRED BY | | 





BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 


WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
| | 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 186g by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menam in.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














a eee 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 


ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past fourteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


Address all communications to R. ~ MENAMIN 
° . , 


Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MENAMIN'S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 


oe —- 4 = = 














(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face ot 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside $2 00 | 12 x 18 inches inside 
84x 13 - 2 50 | 14x 20 “ 
10 x16 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22% inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 



































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 

“= ye a Is x 8% fi0 00 
kos > SES 18 x10% It co 
cece 862399 22 x12\% 12 00 
o> 42m 26 X 34 23% x15 13 00 
bee 20 X 42 26% x 19 14 00 
es. Paes 29% x 21% 15 50 
we oe SRS ae 32% x 23% 17 00 
occes BSg5 354% x 25% 18 50 

~ 41 x 60 38% x 27% 20 00 


Pair of Twin ‘hases, with Bars. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 


Pa'r, over all, Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 X 25 15 x 8% $12 vo 
20 X 25 138 x 10% 13 ©o 
24X29 22 x12% 44 00 
26 x 34 23% x15 15 00 
29 x 42 26% x 19 16 50 
32% 47 29% x 21% 18 co 
35 X St 3244 x23Y% 19 59 
38 x 55 3544 x 54% 21 50 
41 x 60 38% x 27% 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. HOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 
» cach, over all. Size each, inside. ~- —~— 
17 X 25 15 x19 
20 X 25 18 x23 





. I IN. TRON 1Y%in, 1% 1N, 1 IN. IKON 


1Y{ Nn, 


14% 1N 
OI OLLI Ow 


z 
oy 
- 
= 
" 


24 X 29 22 x27 

26 x 34 23% X 31% 
29 X 42 26% x 39% 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 
35 x 53 3234 x 48% 
38 x 55 35% x 52% 
41 x 60 384% x 57% 


Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 


Size each, over all. Size each, inside. 
+ . aguas 1§ X11) 


1% IN. 


1% IN, 


20 X 25 138 x 23 

24% 29 22 x27 

26 X 34 23% X 31% 

29 X 42 264 x 39% 

32 X 47 294 x 44% 

35 X SI 32% x 48% 

38 x 55 354 x 52% 

41 x 60 38% x57% — 

News Chase, NEWS CHASE, 
each, over all, Bize each, inside Price each. ub: my 
17 X25 5 x19 $5 co 
20 X 25 18 x23 6 00 


1% IN. 1 IN, IRON 
LOLI OLD OSI 


1¥Y{ IN, 


24 X 29 22 X27 7 00 
26 xX 34 23% x 31% 8 co 
2g X 42 26% x 39% 9 00 
32 X 47 29% x 44% 10 00 
35 X51 32% x 48% II 00 
38 x 55 354 x 52% 12 00 
41 x 60 334% x57% 33 02 


rin. 1yIx. 1 1v. row 
LP Ow" 


a 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. ——In ordering, give the £ind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars. ‘When Chases are ordered to be made HEAViER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


aERMS CASH. R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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STLENT “Op PRINTERS. 
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‘GAS ENGINE. 


DDD HP HHO HOH tHe He He HersH+ sees 


Over 8,000 Delivered. 


> Sree 


ADVANTAGES: Kg - ADVANTAGES : 
WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY Kot 7 \ aa CEASES. 


WITH A MATCH. 
CLEANLINESS, 


ECONOMY, 
ALWAYS READY TO , 


GIVE OUT ITS ; a | } , CONVENIENCE, 
FULL POWER ‘ SAFETY, 


AT ONCE 
DURABILITY. 


o~ 
c e~p fied 


NORe” 


< 


okie 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 
lishers and Printers. 
——— PRICE, $375. "Wide «setae 


Sizes:—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO.., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT StTs., PHILADELPHIA. 


























